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OUT IN THE FIELDS. 
The little cares that fretted me, 
1 lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields above the sea— 
Among the winds at play; 


Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may hap, 
1 cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 


Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are | 

born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—British Weekly. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Churchill 
to woman suffrage. 


Winston deciares himselt 
a convert 


The Conference of Governors, just 
held, has brought out strikingly the 
frightful waste of the country’s nat- 
ural resources that is going on in 
every direction. It is an object lesson 
on the need of granting a voice in 


public affairs to women, who are the 
economical Fifty 
Theodore Parker said one reason why 
he favored suffrage 
women 


sex. years 


ago 
woman was be- 
few old house ¢o 
the 


cause kept 


wastefully as chancellors of ex- 
chequer keep the State. 


Mr. Asquith surrenders—partially 
at least—and changes his attitude of 
determined toward equal 
rights for women to one of “cold neu- 
trality.” The the govern- 
ment candidates at thirteen successive 
by-elections in which they were op- 
posed by the suffragists is having its 
effect. 


hostility 


defeat of 


The despatches describing Mr. As- 
quith’s surrender say: 


Prime Minister Asquith, replying to- 
day to a delegation in favor of woman 
suffrage, said that the government in- 
tended to pass a comprehensive meas- 
ure of electoral reform, and should an 
amendment be introduced the govern- 
ment would not oppose it provided the 
proposed change was upon democratic 
lines. 

He pointed out that no change of 
this kind could be effected unless the 
women of the country supported it as 
well as the electors. The premier was 
cheerfully neutral respecting women’s 
suffrage. He admitted that he had 
not “reached the state of grace which 


‘Russian political exiles. 





its advocates enjoyed,”’ but he had an 


open mind. He was aware that about 
two-thirds of his colleagues favored it. 

This declaration means that the gov- 
ment will not attempt to influence its 
followers, but will leave all to vote as 
they please. The stipulation for a 
democratic basis is held to mean that 
any proposal, in order to avoid the 
government's hostility, must conform 
approximately with the law governing 
the male franchise. It is predicted thai 
such a proposal will certainly be car- 
ried by a large majority. 

The suffragettes have no patience 
with Mr. Asquith’s cold neutrality, aud 
scout his stipulation. They declare 
that nothing short of a detinite pledge 
to introduce a woman's suffrage meas- 
ure during the present session will out- 
isfy them. The leaders announce “We 
shall now conduct a more vigorous 
campaign than ever.” 

The English suffragists have all 
along been asking suffrage for women 
“on the same terms that it may 
be granted to men.” 


is or 


“I do not lose my human relations 
with the man who can outrun me; but 
if he puts a ball and chain on me, or 
gets on my back, then the human rela- 
tion is gone, and I am a slave.” ¥%c 
That was the 
they 


says Jesse Hl. Holmes. 


way women were treated when 
were forbidden to compete for most of 
the prizes of life, on an apriori assump- 
tion that they could not possibly win 
them. Luckily, this injustice is being 
aone way in one field of human effort 
after another, and it 


when it 


is only a ques- 


tion of time will vanish en- 


tirely. 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL TO MOVE. 





The Woman's Journal is about to 
move its ottice. Our lease of our pres- 
We 


renew it, but 


eit quarters will expire June 1. 
expected to be able to 


our landlord is making changes which 


will necessitate his taking our rooms 
We are negotiating for an oftice much 
more beautiful than our present one, 
though somewhat higher priced. We 


regret to leave the huilding where we 
have been for the last eighteen years, 
but we believe that, as soon as our 
friends get used to the new office, they 
Af- 
ter June 1, our address will be 6 Bea- 


con St., Room 1018. a. & 


will be pleased with the change. 





WOMEN AND BURGLARS. 


A burglar or a man convicted by a 
jury of a felony, though sentence may 
be suspended and no actual imprison- 
ment follow, is disyualitied to vote in 
New York State, according to the opin- 
ion just handed down by the Appellate 
Division. The convicted burglars are 
placed upon the same political level as 
the New York 
must feel com- 


women. 
State “Antis’ 
pany! 


Ilow happy 


in such 





APPEAL FOR RUSSIAN EXILES. 


A publie protest has just been made 
by members of the 
against the present methods of “jus- 


Russian Douma 


tice’ prevailing in the Empire of the 
Czar. 
In the eyes of Americans, added 


weight will attach to this protest, in 
consequence of the treatment of Nicho- 
las Tchaykovsky, and 
Catherine Breshkovsky. 
lustrious prisoners are held in confine- 
ment indefinitely, without 
brought to trial. In spite of Stolypin’s 
promise of a prompt investigation and 
a fair trial for Tchaykovsky, there 
seems no prospect of his getting either. 

The of Mrs. Breshkovsky is 
even worse. This aged lady, beloved 
by hundreds in America who are 
anxious about her fate, is not allowed 
to communicate with her friends, and 
we do not know whetrer she is ill or 
well, Though as yet 
unconvicted of any crime, these two 
noble prisoners are treated in a way 
that would be punishment 
even for a convicted felon. 

In this connection, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fund for the relief of 
The govern- 
ment every year banishes thousands of 
men and women to Siberia and other 
remote regions by “administrative or- 
der,” i, e. by arbitrary decree, without 
trial or conviction. The allowance it 


especially oi 
These two il- 


being 


ease 


alive or dead. 


a severe 


‘ known persons. 








makes to them is not enough to sup- 
port life, and their suffering is intense. 
Lately it has grown worse, as the gov- 
ernment, which is daily showing itsclf 
has now forbidden 
the Russian press to publish descrip- 
tions of the condition of the exiles in 
Siberia or appeals from their friends 
for contributions toward their support. 

An English 
ized last year through Mr. Tchaykov- 


more reactionary, 


committee was organ- 
sky's efforts, for the non-political and 
purely humanitarian purpose of sup- 
plying food and clothes to these starv- 
ing and freezing exiles, many of whom 
ure men and women of highest char- 
acter. The committee includes Canon 
Scott Holland, Lady Arthur Cecil, Ed- 
ward Caird, late Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Princess Kropotkin, T. Fishe: 
Unwin, Mrs, Cobden Sanderson, Mrs. 
Holman Hunt, and many well- 
It has lately issued an 
appeal for funds, earnestl) 
commend to the friends of humanity 
in this country. Contributions should 
be sent to the treasurer, (i. M. Trevel- 
yan, Esy., 2 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, 
» We 


other 


which | 


England; or 
to Miss Alice 
Boutwell Ave., 
whom they will be 


they may be sent 
Stone Blackwell, 45 
Dorchester, Mass., by 
forwarded. 
Ward 


Julia Hlowe. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Mrs. Sara Ss. Platt Decker, president 
of the ieneral Federation of Women’s 
biennial: 
the first 
(;eneral Federation 
ast the 
the organization. 


the coming 
will 


Clubs, says of 


“On June 22 we 
convention of the 
held in the 


beginnings of 


open 


ever since very 
small 
We shall 
complished; we shall talk of successes 
shall plan the 
great projects for the future. It is the 
of the committee not to 
abstract 


bring trophies of work ac- 


and failures, and we 


aim program 


present themes, not to hear 


elocutionary efforts, but to give clear 
reports of work already done, and 
specific statements of work yet to be 
accomplished. There will be some men 
the 


will be 


women. 
and 
is not for 


upon and 
There 


social affairs. 


program many 
music, excursions, 
The biennial 
the display of fine attire, it is not to 
is the coming 


exploit individuals, It 


together of earnest women from every 


part of the country who for one week 


will forget local and sectional desires 
in the problems which concern the 


physical, intellectual, and spiritua! 
welfare of the nation.” 

Mrs. Eustace H. Brown, president of 
the Kansas State Federation, is the 
daughter of a remarkable mother. 
Mrs. Brown's grandfather 
was of a rich, aristocratic Kentucky 
family. He became a pioneer in In- 
diana, family of 
four sons and seven daughters. The 
boys he sent to college, but he had no 


maternal 


where he reared a 


notion of educating his daughters un- 
til the third (Mrs. Brown's 
mother) grew up. She convinced him 
that girls also college training, 
and she was sent to school, where she 


one 


need 


graduated with the degree of M.A. 
Her influence over her father was 
great, and through it the younger 
daughters were also sent away to 


school. She used her power with this 
tirm-set old aristocrat always for un- 
selfish ends. obtaining from him pres- 
ents, opportunities, and education for 
whom, with their 
brothers, stood of him, Mrs. 
Brown is said to be remarkably like 
her mother. 


her sisters, all of 


in awe 





A national child labor association of 
clubwomen organized in New 
York City last week, at the residence 
of Mrs. Esther Herrman. Ninety-six 
clubs in and near New York have affi- 
liated, and others will be invited to 
join. The chief ob‘ect of the organiza- 
tion is to work for the establishment 
of a children’s bureau in Washington. 
The officers elected are Mrs. Ralph 
Trautmann, president: Mrs, Charlotte 
Wilbour, Mrs. Esther Herrman, and 
Mme. von Klenner, vice-presidents: 
Mrs. Thomas Vivian, recording secre- 
tary: Mrs. Emma E. Hahn, correspond- 
ing secretary: Mrs. John Lovell, as- 
sistant; Mrs. Mortimer Meniken, 


was 


treasurer. The association will be in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
and will be national in scope. 





judge J. C. Ruppenthal of Russeil, 
Kkan., writes to The Club Member: 

“I am sorry the club movement is 
still in a stage where appreciation is 


so rare that it is worth a second 
thought that ‘a man and a judge’ 
speaks ‘well’ of women’s clubs. When 


I was a boy | learned the motto that 
grand old Anna (. Wait ran at the 
masthead of her paper, The Lincolu 
Beacon—a quotation from Lucretia 
Mott—Truth for authority, not au- 
thority for truth.” A righteous move- 
ment deserves to be supported in the 
spirit that a strong Kansas woman 
once expressed thus: ‘We ask no sym- | 
pathy: we want no charity; we request 
justice.” I don't mean that the equal 
rights movement should be defiant, re- 
bellious, or bitter. But a conscious- 
ness calm, firm, dignified, queenly, on 
the part of the women of the move- 
ment is, to my notion, better than any 
approach to the oak-and-vine ideal, or | 
begging the men for approval, or be- 
seeching them for support of any fea- 
ture of the club movement, which to 
me is but a broader trend toward uni- 
versal emancipation from medieval 
honds.” 





TONGUES AND EARS: A JAPAN- 
ESE TALE. 


Once upon a time a peasant went tv 


heaven, and the first thing he saw was 


a long shelf with something very 
strange looking upon it. 

“What is that?’ he asked. “Is it | 
something to make soup of?" (The, 


Japanese sre very fond of soup.) 
sae? at 
They belonged to persons who, when 


was the reply: “those are ears. 





they lived on earth, heard what they 
but 
they didn’t pay any attention to it, so 


ought to do in order to be good, 


when they died their ears came to | 
heaven, but the rest of their bodies | 
could not.” 

After a while the peasant saw an- 


other shelf with very queer things on 
it. 

“What is that?’ he asked again. “Is 
that something to make soup of?” 


“No,” he was told; “those are | 
tongues. They once belonged to peo- | 
ple in the world who told people how | 
to live and how to do good, but they | 
themselves never did as they told oth- | 
ers to do; so, when they died, their | 
tongues came to heaven, but the rest 
of their bodies could not.”—Spelman 


\lessenger. 


LIMITING HOURS OF LABOR. 





Ir. Richard T. Ely of the University | 
of Wisconsin attacks the theory that 
the workingman should be left “free” 
long 


to make contracts for his toil in 
hours. He says: 

“Until recently, economists were in- 
clined to limit regulation of labor con- | 
ditions, and especially hours of toil, to 
chiidren, young persons, and women, 
leaving adult men ‘free’ to make their 
own contracts. But experience has 
shown conclusively that, while adult | 
mules as a rule are in a far better po- 
sition in the labor contract than the 
other classes mentioned, unregulated 
contract does not always conduce to 
freedom and fair opportunity, but fre- 
quently means bondage and degrada- 


tion, Science can draw no arbitrary 
line between labor legislation for | 
adults and labor legislation for wo- 
men and children: cases must be 


judged as they arise, on their merits.” 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The closing exercises of the Suffolk 
School of Law, a Boston institution 
that has been in existence two years, 


ple, with addresses by Hon. Thomas J. 
Boynton, former mayor of Everett: 


deprecated co-education in 
law schools, saying that the presence 
of the few women who would take the 
course would not have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the rest of the students. Mr. 
Boynton and Judge Marden defended 
the women. A mock trial followed the 
exercises. 

Miss Clara Martin of Toronto is a 
icandidate for the provincial Legis'a- 
ture at the election in East Toronto. 
Miss Martin is Canada’s first woman 
lawyer, is a member of the Toronto 


Board of Education, and hopes to be 
the first Canadian woman member of 





| rade should 


were held this week in Tremont Tem- | 


Judge Oscar A. Marden of Stoughton, 
and Gleason L. Archer, dean of the 
school. In his remarks Dean Archer | 


evening | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Patti piays the guitar and the man- 
dolin, is an excellent pianist, paints 
well, and beautiful embroidery 
and knitting. 


does 


Mrs. A. E. Seott, of Florida, Mo., the 
nurse of Mark Twain, who was born iu 
that 
mind, at the age of 87. 


town, is still active in body and 


\irs. 
elected by 


Harriet tiood, of Thermopolis, 
the State 


Democratic Convention as an alternate 


was Wyoming 


to the National (‘onvention. 


Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser will ac- 


company Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery to 
the International Suffrage Convention 


at Amsterdam. They sail May 2). 


Mme. Nordica has been engaged as 


|}prima donna of the new Boston Opera 


which it is expected will be 


dedicated in 1909. Boston music lovers 


House, 


are jubilant over the prospect of hav- 
ing permanent opera. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead addressed the 


Pennsylvania Conference on Arbitra- 
tion and Veace at Philadelphia last 
Monday. She urges, as “The Next 


Step Forward,” the raising of a large 
fund to carry on a campaign of edu- 
cation. 


the 
Conference secured 


Mrs. Florence ID), Richardson of 
Central Ohio M. E. 
Methodist 


ence a unanimous resolution appealing 


from the (ieneral Confer- 
to Congress to submit to the States an 
amendment to the federal constitution 


forbidding polygamy. 


Florence Nightingale, though she is 
now 7S, lately nursed back to health 
one of the Sisters of Mercy who were 
with the The 
wis suffering from fever, and it 


her in Crimea. sister 


was 
her special request that her old com- 
nurse her. 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji, the Parsee 


|lady who was educated at Oxford and 


who holds the post of legal adviser to 
the government of India in cases when 
the the 
ure concerned, has written 


zenana and rights of women 
a book on 
She caus it, “Be- 


Studies of In- 


her countrywomen. 
tween the Twilights: 


dian Women.” 


the Italian actress, 
has bought the Papponi palace in Flor- 


Eleanora Duse, 


|ence, and is to make her headquarters 


there in future, She already owned 
a palace on the (jranal canal in Ven- 
ice, but the damp climate of Venice 


her. 
built in 


does not suit The Palazzo Lap- 


poni was 120. It is a beau- 


| tiful building, needing only furnishing 


and repair to make it a princely resi- 


dence. She is said to have paid about 


| $120,000 for it. 


Mrs. 
to participate in 


Cleveland was invited 
the celebration last 
week of the opening of the magnifi- 
cent new buildings for the college of 
the City of New York. She sat on 


(irover 


| the platform, in the midst of a crowd 


of distinguished men in their academic 
and at the right moment she 
touched the button that set the great 
bell of the booming. Three 
times it rang, and this was the signal 
that the dedication was complete. 


robes, 


tower 


Mun- 


cie, Ind., is a woman worthy of a vote. 
A few years ago her father went out 


Miss Marguerite Barton, of 


of oftice as city treasurer some thou- 
Part of the de- 
linguency was made up by his friends, 
and now his daughter has completed 
the payment of the rest from her savy- 
She 
any concession from the city authori- 
the 
her 


sands of dollars short. 


ings as a stenographer. refused 


being determined to 
stain of embezzlement 
father’s memory. 


ties, wipe 


from 


Anne Warner was ‘doing accounts” 
the other night, and—apropos of the 
comparative wealth accruing to play- 
wrights and authors—she discovered 
that for each day “Susan 
Clegg and a Man in the House” she 
had received about $200; whereas, if 
her play “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary” runs successfully through a sec- 
ond season, at its end she will have 
received in all about $50 a day for the 
time she has spent on it. So says The 


spent on 





‘Parliament. 


Lounger in Putnam's. 
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WOMEN IN THE ORIENT. 


A friend, just returned from Egypt 
and Palestine, found nothing there so 
noticeable as the absolute non-exist- 
ence of women in social, industrial, 
and religious life. They are not con- 
sidered; not even named. Ask a man 
how many children he has,—he names 
only his boys—the girls are not includ- 
ed in his estimate. It is the same 
everywhere throughout the Orient, and 
the Orient contains a majority of the 
human race. Among the swarming 
millions of Asia and Africa—in Tur- 
key, Arabia, Persia, India, China and 
Japan, in Morocco, Egypt, Tunis and 
the Soudan, woman has no social sta- 
tus whatever. She is a being secluded 
and excluded from all public or semi- 
public activities. Yet there, as here, 
there are women “antis” who hug 
their chains and resist innovation, 
threatening to commit suicide if their 
daughters are taught to read. 

This fact explains the immobility 
which, for countless centuries, has 
characterized great bodies of the hu- 
man race. Where half the race is sta- 
tionary the other half cannot advance, 
since, as Tennyson well says, “The 
woman's cause is man’s; they rise or 
sink together.” As, in the physical 
world, there can be no offspring in a 
community of celibates, so in the men- 
tal and moral world, where only one 
represented, stagnation en- 

BH. B. B. 


sex is 
sues. 





WHY WOMAN SUFFRAGE GROWS. 





The recent rapid advance of woman 
suffrage sentiment in several coun- 
tries of continental Europe is a natural 
result of the union of women with 
men that has taken place in the strug- 
gle for emancipation from oppression 
common to both. Women and men 
having fought and perished side by 
side, the survivors naturally share in 
common the fruits of victory. 

A similar tendency was manifest 
fifty years ago, in our own country af- 
ter the anti-slavery conflict in which 
women participated. At the close of 
the Civil War the Republican party, 
in its National Convention of 1872, 
affirmed with substantial unanimity 
that it was “mindful of its obligations 
to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of 
freedom,” that it “viewed with satis- 
faction their admission to wider 
spheres of usefulness, and commended 
their claims for additonal rights to 
respectful consideration.” In the 
South a similar feeling manifested it- 
self in the organization of the Daugh- 
ers of the Confederacy. In these cases 
the public services of women were rec- 
ognized in the times that had tried 
men’s souls. 

So will it be in the future. There 
are battles still to be fought in our 
own and every other country for hu- 
man welfare. The mass of men and 
women are not yet free from cruel dis- 
abilities. In the future as in the past 
“man’s extremity” will be ‘“‘woman’s 


opportunity.” H. B. B. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





In connection with the announce- 
ment of Winston Churchill’s engage- 
ment to Lady Dorothy Howard, it is of 
interest to note that Mr. Churchill has 
declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Dundee Post of May 2 
reports him as saying at a meeting in 
the recent campaign: ‘‘No one can be 
blind to the fact that at the next gen- 
eral election, women’s suffrage will be 
a real practical issue, and the next 
Parliament, he thought, ought to see 
the gratification of their claims.” 

At a meeting a few days earlier, be- 
ing asked what he would do to help 
women get a vote, Mr. Churchill an- 
swered: 

“T will try my best, because I do 
think sincerely that the women have 
always had a logical case, and they 
have now got behind them a great 
popular demand among women. It is 





no longer a movement of a few extra- 
vagant and excitable people, but a 
movement which is gradually spread- 
ing to all classes of women; and, that 
being so, it assumes the same charac- 
ter as franchise movements have pre- 
viously assumed.” 

Lady Dorothy Howard and her sis- 


ter, Lady Cecilia, carried banners in a 
woman suffrage procession in London 
last year. A third sister, Lady Mary 
Murray, the wife of Prof. Gilbert Mur- 
ray of Oxford, was the _ principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
New England W. 8S. A. last May. 
‘oe ef 





GEN. MILES FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Last week, in Chicago, Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles was interviewed on the polit- 
ical situation, Among other things, 
he said: 

“There is an old saying, something 
about the wealth of nations and the de- 
cay of men. I don’t just remember it, 
but we have the wealth; we don’t want 
the decay. If our men die off we will 
have to turn to the women, bless 
them.” 

“You don’t mean woman suffrage, do 
you?” he was asked. 

“Well, I'm not talking suffrage,” he 
replied, “but in my time I have met 
two women who controlled the majori- 
ty of the world’s population—Victoria 
and the Dowager Empress of China— 
and it took a lot of men to manage 
what was left of the people. 

“IT am not talking politics nor indi- 
viduals, but something bigger, some- 
thing more important.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





The women writers on the staff of 
the New York World, including Miss 
Nixola Greeley-Smith (granddaughter 
of Horace Greeley), Miss Emma de 
Zouche, Miss Rose Tillotson, Miss mMar- 
garet Hubbard Ayre, Mrs, Anna Steese 
Richardson and Miss Lida Ross Mc- 
‘Cabe, constituted the reception com- 
mittee at the reception given to wo- 
men last Saturday in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Joseph Pu- 
litzer’s ownership of the World. 

The New England Woman's Press 
Association and the Woman's Profes- 
sional Club of Boston are to join in a 
reception and luncheon at Hotel 
Lenox, June 22, to Mrs, Sarah Platt 
Decker, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey of 
Washington and other noted visiting 
club women, The N, E. W. P. held its 
annual breakfast at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, on May 20. Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White presided, and each 
gave an account of her first appear- 
ance in print. It was a very pleas- 
ant occasion. ¥; 2 me 


member 


Miss Alice Henry of Australia has | 


become the editor of the woman's de- 
partment of the Chicago Union Labor 
Advocate. She succeeds Miss Anna 
Nicholes, who has gone abroad to 
study conditions among women work- 
ers in Europe. The Advocate says: 

“Alice Henry was born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and grew up ina 
somewhat radical household, neither 
parent accepting the idea that the 
world is perfect and unalterable. The 
ambition of her youth was to study 
medicine, but as the chance for this 
did not come, she taught for some 
years and then drifted into journal- 
ism. She has been since girlhood an 
ardent suffragist, and deeply interest- 
ed in all movements for the advance 
of women. In addition, she has given 
much study to the problem of the 
child, handicapped either through de- 
fect or neglect; and has been associat- 
ed in this work with such experts as 
Rey. Dr. Charles Strong, Miss Cather- 
ine H. Spence, and Dr. Fishbourne. 
In 1905, accredited by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Australia, Miss 
Henry went to England, where she 
spent six months gathering informa- 
tion on the child question. She then 
came to America, and has spoken her 
way half across our continent, visiting 
schools and observing methods of car- 
ing for the defective as she went. Af- 
ter a year’s travel she setted down in 
Chicago, ‘attracted to it irresistibly,’ 
she said, “for here you are in touch 
with all the problems of all the world.’ 

“An enthusiastically patriotic Aus- 
tralian, it is not surprising that her 
labor sympathies are strong; and Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, drew 
her into the work of the League in 
Chicago. 

“Miss Henry’s only brother was a 
brilliant surveyor,—one of that band 
of young Victorians who helped to 
open up Central Australia. He was the 
first to use camels in surveying. and, 
with the aid of these, he was able to 
survey the border line between 
Queensland and Western Australia be- 
fore population had extended so far. 

“Miss Henry has been very favor- 
ably impressed with America. She 
believes that the Australian women 
have greater opportunity than their 
American sisters because of their priv- 
ilege of voting, and makes the follow- 


ing comment: ‘There are not so many 
women’s clubs in Australia as in this 
country, but they are not needed, for 
the work that the women of the United 
States are trying to do with so much 
expense of time and effort is accom- 
plished there by the direct suffrage 
of women. Australia had the first 
legally constituted Juvenile Court in 
the world, and child labor is almost 
unknown in that country.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


On Sunday, May 3, was fittingly ob- 
served the seventeenth anniversary of 
the opening of Wayside Chapel, at 
Maplewood, Mass. This unsectarian 
church was founded and built through 
the efforts of Rey. Elizabeth M. Bruce, 
who has conducted a service daily, 
with a few exceptions, during all the 
years since it was opened. Every 
afternoon at five o’clock Mrs. Bruce 
ministers to her congregation. All 
classes and religions are welcomed, no 
charge is made for pews, and the con- 
tribution box is never passed. With 
her own hands this woman minister 
has made the interior of the chapel 
beautiful. A series of allegorical pic- 
tures painted on the walls illustrate 
“The River of Life.” Bible texts and 
lilies are deftly embroidered on the 
coverings of the settees. All this work, 
painting, embroidery and upholstering, 
has been done by Mrs. Bruce as a la- 
bor of love and patience. Despite her 
nearly eighty years, she will continue 
as pastor of Wayside Chapel and as 
editor of the Universalist Sunday 
School paper, called “The Myrtle,” a 
position she has held for thirty-three 
years. 

Rey. H. Gertrude Roscoe, pastor of 
the Mt. Washington Universalist 
Church of Haverhill, Mass., was mar- 
ried recently to Rev. Henry Reigel of 
Boston. Mrs. Reigel has resigned her 
pastorate, which she has held for the 
past year, but it may be confidently 
expected that the ministerial firm of 
Reigel and Reigel will do good service 
in upholding the Universalist faith. 








Rey, Myra Corliss Hoyt, who has 
been supplying the pulpit of the Free 
Baptist Church in Brockton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to become its per- 
manent pastor. She is believed to be 
the first woman pastor in that city. 

lor four years Rev. Florence Ixol- 
lock Crooker has been pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. As an ordained minister 
of high standing, Mrs. Crooker has had 
au wide experience and made a bril- 
liant record. To her first pastorate, 
a small chureh in a Chicago suburb, 


she brought the strength and ardor 


During her administra- 
tion of some twelve or more years, 


of her youth. 


this charge grew into one of the 
strongest churches of its denomina- 
tion in the mid-west. Going from 
there to California, she organized a 
flourishing church in Pasadena. Later 
on she became co-pastor with Rey. Dr. 
Perin of the late Every Day Church 
in Boston, famous in its time for its 
many institutional activities. Drop- 
ping all pastoral responsibilities, Miss 
IKXollock went to England for a season 
of study and browsing at Cambridge 
and Oxford. Soon after her return, 
Rey, Florence E, Kollock and Rey. Dr. 
J. H. Crooker of the Unitarian Church 
joined forces and went to Ann Arbor, 
‘Mich., to live. A result of this alli- 
‘ance was the appointment of Mrs. 
Crooker as Universalist missionary and 
Unitarian missionary for the State of 
Michigan, a denominational combina- 
tion never attempted by any other per- 
son. That she covered the broad field 
successfully, organizing and awaken- 
ing societies of both denominations, 
shows that with her the spirit dom- 
inates the sect. As pastor of Jam- 
aica Plain, Mrs. Crooker has canceled 
a mortgage on the church of fifteen 
years’ standing, increased the mem- 
bership, and gathered a large follow- 
ing of young people. Her home, how- 
ever, of which she is a gracious hos- 
tess, is at Roslindale, where Dr. 
Crooker is pastor of the Unitarian 
Church. vr. a, 





The first Unitarian (Church of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was dedicated May 17. The 
Elizabeth Daily Journal says: 

“Every seat in the well-appointed 
little church was filled. Assisting the 
pastor, Rev. Arthur H. Grant, and the 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, to 
whose indefatigable efforts for the re- 
alization of a church of their own 2o- 
eal Unitarians are mainly indebted, 
were a number of visiting clergymen 
of the denomination. A short musical 
program completed the service.” 





The service began with the congre- 





gational singing of the Doxology. 
Greetings from the American Unitari- 
an Association and the Middle States 
Conference were extended by the Rev. 
George H. Badger, of Rutherford. 

Mr. Grant responded. Dr. Wm. F. 
Robinson, secretary of the building 
committee, presented the keys of the 
church. He referred briefly to the hix- 
tory of its building and the successful 
issue of the labors of those who 
worked for it. He also made the grati- 
fying announcement that all debts 
were paid and that the corporation is 
now in fair financial condition. 

In accepting the keys, Robert A. 
Shirrefs, president of the church, re- 
viewed the history of the congrega- 
tion since its organization. 

In introducing the Rey. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, pastor emerita of 
the church, who spoke in behalf of the 
Woman's Alliance, Mr. Grant said that 
few see their dreams fulfilled, because 
they do not take the fulfillment of 
them earnestly enough. “Mrs. Black- 
well has this gratification,” continued 
the pastor, ‘“‘because she labored inces- 
santly to the end that the Unitarians 
of this city might have a house of 
worship of their own, and in a practi- 
cal way she aided them by the dona- 
‘tion of the plot upon which this church 
‘stands.”’ 

Mrs. Blackwell’s Address. 

Mrs. Blackwell said in part: 

“It is a pleasant thing to represent 
a pleasant organization. In my mind 
the Woman's Alliance is a pleasant or- 
ganization, for we are always glad to 
welcome liberal women. If there are 
any illiberal women, we are still glad- 
der to have them yisit us, for we dis- 
cuss any and all questions of human 
interest, and feel that our discussions 
are helpful to us and those who may 
be with us, 

“As society advances in thought and 
knowledge we sometimes may think 
that the things we hold to be truths 
are proving false. The truth never 
changes, but the application of it does. 
Therefore, we must ever strive to 
make proper application of it under 
changing conditions. 

“When the missionary goes among 
those whom we call heathen, as the 
opening wedge of civilization, he be- 
comes interested in the beliefs held by 
those among whom he is working. As 
the heathen approach conversion, the 
missionary examines their old religion 
and not infrequently finds in it a 
glimpse of the fundamental truths of 
our religion, benighted though the 
people who have believed it may be. 
It is through these things, then, that 
we become broader in our views and 
can find it possible to extend the hand 
of fellowship to man, however lowly. 

Women Should Preach. 

“Much of the language of the Bible 
is symbolic, according to the custom 
of those who used the Eastern tongues, 
For this reason it should be _ in- 
terpreted in a common-sense way. 
Sixty years ago, when I was in a theo- 
logical seminary, those who knew of 
my plans frowned on them. They said 
that St. Paul said it was wrong for 
women to speak in church. Now this 
interpretation of St. Paul’s words is 
not accepted, and everywhere it is con- 
ceded to be proper that women, prop- 
erly trained, should preach in church. 

“To do good is my religion, and I 
believe as the race advances we can 
expand the quotation ‘The world is my 
country’ and say ‘The universe is my 
country.’ ”’ 

The Rev. Hobart Clark, first pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Elizabeth, 
read the Scripture from I Kings 8 and 
%, and the 132d Psalm. The dedica- 
tory hymn of the Rey. Robert Collyer 
was sung by the congregation. The 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, pastor of Unity 
Church, Montclair, preached the ser- 
mon, taking his text from Micah 5:2. 





THE ITALIAN CONGRESS. 





Agnes Goodwin Culver, in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, gives additional partic- 
ulars of the [Italian Women’s Congress, 
She says: 

The National Congress of Italian wo- 
men has just been holding its first ses- 
sions in Rome, in the Palace of Jus- 
tice, presided over by the (Countess 
Spalletti. who has been one of the 
leaders of the movement and president 
of the woman's club. There is noth- 
ing in her gracious personality sugges- 
tive of the reformer, for one would 
characterize her as essentially femi- 
nine. 

The Congress was inaugurated in 
the presence of Queen Elena, several 
members of the ministry and the 
mayor of Rome, and while every poli- 
tical party was represented, from the 
Clerical to the Socialist, there was 
perfect harmony throughout. The next 
congress is to meet in three years, in 
Turin, at the Princess Letitia’s invi- 
tation. 

Many Foreigners Present. 

Many American women were 
enrolled as members of the Congress, 
and representatives came from several 
of the European countries—England, 
France, (iermany, Denmark, etc. 

All Classes Represented. 

One of the most interesting elements 
of the congress is that all educated 
classes are represented, from the high- 
est aristocracy—even royalty, for the 
Princess Letitia, cousin of the king, 
presided at some of the sessions—to 
the women of the different grades of 
the middle classes, and from the socie- 
ty beauty to the woman who typifies a 
“cause.”” Throughout they have shown 
poise and ability, and the press has 





commented on the orderliness with 
which they have carried on their dis- 
cussions; the only real disturbance be- 
ing caused by a deputy who tried to 
insist on speaking on religious teach- 
ing after the discussion on religious 
teaching had been closed. 
Section of Morality. 

The judicial section, which has since 
changed its name to the “Section of 
Morality,” accomplished perhaps the 
most vital work of the congress, going 
straight to the laws fundamental to 
the upbuilding of the race. Some of 
the. ablest women doctors and profes- 
sors took part, and the president was 
Lydia Poet, who is in a law office in 
Turin, and will shortly be admitted to 
the bar. 

A Maternity Fund. 

Parliament is to be petitioned to 
pass a law, which has been dragging 
for five years, to protect working wo- 
men, both in the factory and the field, 
by rigid inspection, and to establish a 
“Maternity Fund” to be derived 
through a tax of fifteen cents yearly 
on each worker. During a month be- 
fore and after the birth of a child no 
woman is to be allowed to work, be- 
ing provided for through the materni- 
ty fund. Inspection of home work is 
also to be established as has been done 
in England, that it may not be carried 
on under unhealthful conditions, and 
that it shall be paid for the same as 
factory work. Some interesting fig- 
ures in regard to women workers were 
given; in an examination of fourteen 
towns, out of a population of 150,000 
women 40,440 were  bread-winners, 
therefore if the home were to be pro- 
tected the long working hours should 
be shortened. Corruption of minors 
and kindred subjects were discussed. 

Emigration Section. 

Those interested in the section of 
emigration also gave some plans for 
opening night schools and free lectures 
where the emigrant is to be taught 
about the country to which he is go- 
ing. More emigration officers are 
needed in the principal centres of Eu- 
rope and America to help and protect 
the emigrant in his new country, They 
propose to establish in Rome a perma- 
nent committee of emigration, which, 
among other things, is to interest wo- 
men of other countries to co-operate 
with them. 

Thousands of young girls go every 
spring and autumn to the countries 
touching the Italian frontier to work 
in the fields, and often have labor put 
upon them that they are physically 
unable to perform. In spite of an aid 
society which has rescued over two 
hundred girls from unsuitable work, 
there is a vast amount of help needed 
to protect them in various ways. 

The Suffrage Discussion. 

The subject of woman suffrage was 
discussed in general session, and nat- 
urally aroused the keenest interest. It 
is only three years since the Milanese 
were the first to awaken to the ques- 
tion, and through the Woman's League 
to establish sub-committees in differ- 
ent centres to arouse interest. A num- 
ber of deputies were present, among 
them HIlon. Sonnino, ex-premier, and 
telegrams were read from others. The 
president of the Court of Appeals was 
enthusiastically received. In part ne 
said: 

Changed His Mind. 

“Lam going to make a confession at 
once; since | framed the bill in favor 
of suffrage I have changed my mine 
(Oh! oh! laughter). I wrote that bill 
as a magistrate, believing that legally 
woman was entitled to the ballot, but 
I thought at that time the Italian wo- 
man wus unprepared for it. Now I no 
longer think so. I agree with the 
Swedish representative, that the most 
important question in the life of wo- 
man is the ballot, and that it is her 
right to obtain it. The question of 
marital authority and of complete 
equality of man and woman will be 
settled when she is enfranchised. I 
reason as a student of social science 
and as a positivist. Your presence 
here assures me you aspire to the bal- 
lot, and that you are moving toward 
that end, which men will help you to 
attain.” 


An Italian “Anti.” 

The wife of the president of the Col- 
legio Romano rose and spoke against 
suffrage: there were some murmurs, 
but the presiding ofticer called them to 
order by saying, “I beg the representa- 
tives to respect freedom of thought 
and speech,” which brought applause. 

A Member of Parliament. 

The Hon. Mirabelli said: 

“We shall debate this question in the 
Chamber of Deputies: let us hope that 
the members who fell away the day of 
the petition, will vote approval. If not, 
you must agitate the question and agi- 
tate it. Your legal vindication will be 
a battle for you. One does not have an 
easy conquest of great rights, one must 
wrest them. Let the crowd of unintel- 
ligent deride you, but pursue your cam- 
paign; the arguments on the incapacity 
of woman jn politics are absurd. It is 
necessary that you should take part in 
all our struggles, in all our aspirations, 
in our joys and sorrows. Your triumph 
is sure, provided you persist. Fraunces- 
co De Sanctis said that we Italians are 
intelligent, but not tenacious; be tena- 
cious and you will win the victory.” 

Wrongs of Italian Women. 

Under the present law a woman may 
deposit her own money in a bank, but 
when she comes to withdraw it she can 
do so only by having her husband's 
signature! While a working woman is 
entitled to her wages, the moment she 
deposits them in a bank she loses con- 
trol of them. “A married woman,” 
says one of the speakers, “has fewer 
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The Palace of Justice, Rome. 


rights than a minor: it seems as if the 
law says to us, ‘You are fools to mar- 
ry!” 

It is impossible to touch upon all tne 
important questions voted upon by the 
congress, compulsory education, the 
founding of kindergartens for the 
blind, special training for defective 
children, playgrounds, prevention of 
tuberculosis, co-ordinating the various 
charities, beautifying the cities, etc. 

This certainly shows, as one of the 
speakers says, that they have come to 
realize that one not responsible 
merely for one’s own actions and their 
consequences, but for the general wel- 
fare; that they have awakened to a 
“social conscience,” and to the weight 
of their influence, for, as one of the 
leading writers of Italy once remarked 
to me, “There is no country in the 
world where the education of woman 
is so important as in Italy, for there is 


18 


no country in the world where she 
wields so great an influence over 
man.” 


One of their leaders says, ‘“‘Woman 
does not ask for the vote as a panacen, 
it is only the means that gives her the 
hope of attaining a higher moral ele- 
vation that will bear fruitful results in 
society.” 

A correspondent of Women’s Fran- 
chise writes: 

A thousand 
part of Italy 


delegates from every 
and many other coun- 
tries were gathered together on the 
(\apitol, that historic spot where so 
many of the world’s great movements 
have taken birth. Perhaps this Con- 
gress, too, is the beginning of great 
things, for if the Italian women have 
been slow in coming into line with 
those of other countries, their ad- 
hesion has been complete, and _ their 
progress little short of amazing. It 
was no small thing that the Munici- 
pal Buildings should have been place. 
at the disposal of the Congress, which 
was further honored by the presence 
at the opening of the (Jueen, the Prin- 
cess Letitia, the Syndic of Rome, and 
the Minister of Edugation. The Ro- 
man papers published careful reports 
of the proceedings. Even the comic 
journals thought them worth carica- 
turing. Henceforth the women's 
movement in Italy is a thing to be 
reckoned with, and the women's party 
a force in the land. 

Of the many subjects discussed, non 
aroused greater enthusiasm than the 
suffrage. This was discussed in full 
session, introduced by a speech writ- 
ten by the Sectional President, Donna 
diiacinta Martini. Prolonged app!ause 
greeted the closing words: ‘Believe 
and hope; this is above all necessary 
for us. Believe, believe. believe, Have 
faith in the final triumph of our cause. 
Combine, organize, work with that en- 
thusiasm which springs from confi- 
dence in victory. This is our greatest 
need, and our meeting will have been 
productive of real good if when we are 
once more separated we remain united 
in faith and concord.” 

The subject was discussed under five 
main headings: 

1. What economic, civil, and social 
interests can woman defend by means 
of the vote, and what advantage will 
she gain on all domains by electoral 
rights? 

2. What influence can be 
to bear on the Government 
liament in order to 
chise for women? 
Ilow to educate 
cise their yotes, 

4. Why women’s suffrage 
with so much opposition. 

> What results have been obtained 
in those countries where women have 
already won the yote? 

Prof. Anita Dobelli, who introduced 
the first, pointed out the important 
part that women's work occupied in 
the community. “No matter on what 
domain she exercises her activity, she 
must always in the end be brought in- 
to collision with two forces—the ad- 
ministrative and the legislative. She 
is compelled to seek their protection, 
and she meets with the reception 
which is always accorded to those who 
have no means of securing their rights, 
because in a representative govern- 
ment they are represented only indi- 
rectly. For this reason alone women 
demand the vote, because, as matters 
stand today, the vote is the only direct 
means of influencing and controlling 
the actions of those who are called on 
to make the laws.” In the discussion 
one of the deputies, Signor Mirabelli, 
called on the women to agitate for the 
vote. “The great conquests of civili- 
zation are not won by begging, but 
wrested by force,” was his theme, and 
it found an echo in the hearts of his 
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audience. When, at the end of the 

session, the resolution was put to the 

meeting, only tive persons were found 

to vote against it. The resolution read: 
The Suffrage Resolution. 

“The Congress of Italian Women, on 
the initiative of the Committee for 
Women’s Suffrage, calls upon the Leg- 
islature to confer the administrative 
and political vote on women on the 
same terms as it is granted to men, 
and calls upon its members to enter 
on a continuous propaganda, individu- 
ally and collectively, in order that the 
aspirations of many may become the 
possession of all.” 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, who is in 
her mother the 
Congress: “From what I saw of it, it 
admirably managed, and very 

Curiously enough, it was rather 


. 
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good. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


lowa. 


John J. Hamilton, a man highly es- 
teemed throughout the State, is a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination 
for Governor of Iowa, at the primaries 
to be held on June 2. He declares for 
equal suffrage in his platform, and in 
a letter to the Des Moines Daily Capi- 
tal gives his reasons, as follows: 

What Is Democracy? 

“Democracy—the rule of the people 
—is its own end and justification. We 
are for it because it means better gov- 
ernment, and also for the reason that 
we are unwilling to be ruled by mon- 
archs, or by hereditary aristocracies, 
or by a plutocracy. 

No True Democracy. 

“But, so long as only half the people 
may vote, we have no true democracy. 
The demand for equal suffrage 
therefore the demand that the deliver- 
ance of the people—all the people—be 
made complete; so that none of the 
world’s workers shall be ruled, without 
appeal, by others. 

Women Do Their Share. 

“Women are bravely, faithfully and 
intelligently doing their share of the 


is 


world’s work. In doing it their indi- 
vidual rights to life, liberty and the 


pursuit of happiness are daily involved 
in ways which imply legislative and 
administrative needs peculiar to their 


sex—needs which only women can 
know and which legislators are slow 
to grasp, and slower to supply. It is 


not democratic, neither is it right, that 
they should become supplicants to the 
other sex for the prompt and adequate 
remedy of their individual wrongs as 
they arise, There is no weapon so ef- 
fective for individual protection as tne 
ballot; no safety valve for popular dis- 
contents, most of which spring from 
individual wrongs, so satisfactory as 
the right to participate in the govern- 
ment under which one lives. Women 
pay taxes. They should have a voice 
in choosing those who shall expend the 
revenues derived from thoze taxes. 
One Vote for fhe Clan. 

“Representation through relatives 
would not be satisfaciory to men, and 
ought not to be satisfactory to women. 
If it were, the suifrage could be re- 
duced so as to give one vote to each 
family or family connection, on the 
principle of the clan. Real democracy 
implies a vote for every intelligent in- 
dividual capable of passing upon the 
questions involved in public affairs. 

No Sex Antagonism. 

“There is no necessary antagonism 
between the sexes, but there are dis- 
tinct and even conflicting interests; 
and these should be looked after by 
both, acting jointly. It is human na- 
ture to love power and relinquish it 
only under pressure; and in many mat- 
ters of importance, men acting in the 
mass consciously or unconsciously as- 
sert their mastery over women in ways 
which involve injustice and actual 
personal servitude. Such conditions 
may be preferred by many women, 
but should be perpetuated, if at all, 
only with their consent, expressed 
through channels as effective as those 
open to men for the removal of ob- 
stacles to individual freedom. 

Have Proved Their Fitness. 

“The women of Iowa long ago dem- 
onstrated their fitness for public ser- 
vice. During the civil war, when 
over 80,000 Iowans were in the field 
fighting for the Union and against Af- 
rican slavery, an equal number of wo- 
men upheld the State at home, car- 
rying on its industries as efficiently as 
before; braving the thousand perils 


| ana pitfalls of a lonely pioneer life, 
and often defending their honor single- 
handed against skulking scoundrels 
who stayed at home to exemplify the 
characteristics which a mistaken pub- 
lic policy still regards as superior 
qualifications for the electorate. 

lowa Women Competent. 

“I appeal to the individual voter: 
Are not the Iowa women you know the 
intellectual equals of the most intelli- 
gent men you know?’ 

“I know a hundred Iowa. women— 
some of them wives of farmers, some 
of them wives of workingmen, some of 
them wives of business and profes- 
sional men—any one of whom woull 
grace the highest social position in cue 
land, In fact, | know but few who 
would not adorn any position, or who 
do not measure up to every responsi- 
bility placed upon them. 

Would Elevate Public Life. 

“The participation of lowa women in 
the elective franchise would elevate 
our public life intellectually, morally, 
and in every way. It would enable 
our State permanently to banish the 
saloon, the brothel and the gambling 
house from its borders, and fortify the 
commonwealth in the practice of poli- 
cies in conformity with the highest in- 
telligence of the age. 

“There are many women who do not 
desire the elective franchise. This 
does not alter the question as it re- 
lates to those who desire and need it 
for their own protection. 

Submit the Question. 

“My proposal does not go to the 
merits of the question. I simply pro- 
pose that the good women who have 
devoted their lives io work for this 
reform shall be granted their reason- 
able petition that the question be sub- 
mitted to the popular yote in the year 
1911, or as soon thereafter as practica- 
ble; but I want it understood that, if 
it shall be so submitted, my vote will 
be in the aftirmative.” 

For about 40 years lowa women have 
been trying to get the question sub- 
mitted to the voters, but the opponents 
are afraid to let the voters pass upon 
it. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Ashton, Md., writes: “1 
could not get on without the Journal, 
which is still the best-edited sheet I 
see.” 


A friend sends a pretty card, with 


change of address, from “Sorority 
Path,’ at the State University of 
Washington, near the Pacific coast, 


adding, “The Journal is indispensable. 
It is a liberal education.” 

A friend in Groton, N, Y., writes: 
“The Journal is an absolute necessity 
in carrying on suffrage work; at least, 
I could not get on without its valuable 
assistance. Every issue | read makes 
me prouder of our noble women.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson 
from California, sending three sub- 
scriptions: “California women are 
very much in earnest on the subject of 
woman suffrage, and we hope to get 
an amendment submitted next year. 
* * * In our own home, and among 
our friencs, even those who do not 
personally subscribe to the Woman's 
Journal, it is authority on all matters 
of deepest interest to humanity.” 

A subscriber in Ifonolulu writes: “I 
find the Journal one of the most inter- 
esting periodicals I have to read, and 
! could not be content without it 
There are so many notes and items ot 
interest about social movements all 
over the world; and it is the active or- 
gan to the equal suffrage movement, 
in which I am most heartily interest- 
ed. If I had the time and energy, | 
should love to organize an Equal Suf- 
trage Club here in Honolulu. I may 
be able to do it some time, and to dis- 
tribute some Journals where they witl 
do good missionary work. I loan my 
copy to several men and women here, 
then send it on to the mainland.” 


writes 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Liberators. <A story of future 
American politics. By Isaac N. Stev- 
ens. Illustrations by Nella Fountain 
Binkley. New York, B. W. Dodge & 
Co., 1908. 

Somebody once said: “If I may 
write the songs of the nation, others 
may make its laws,’ or something to 
that effect. If the stories and novels 
of the reading public are made vehicles 
of economic and political reform, we 
may be sure that the adoption of these 
reforms will be only a question of 
time. A western author, in “The Lib- 
erators,”” describes the struggle of a 
young man, inspired by his dying 
father’s admonition, to overthrow the 
monstrous system of monopoly which 
has been built up and is maintained by 
organized graft. Plutocratic legislation 
has conferred special privileges upon 
corporations and individuals, whereby 
they control the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution, reducing the ma- 
jority of the people to daily toil with 
inadequate compensation. The seduc- 
tions of friendship, interest, and love 
are all freely used to secure the ser- 
vices of a young lawyer in behalf of 
a great railroad corporation. He de- 
clines to be bought, and devotes him- 
self to the people’s cause. After long 
and continuous contest he succeeds in 
securing the people’s right to own and 
control public utilities. He wins fame, 
position, and a happy marriage. In 
his struggles, he is sustained by the 
influence and contributions of a 
woman millionaire, who supplies the 











money needed for the work. The story 
is dedicated to the ambitious young 
men of America, and to their mothers, 
wives and sweethearts, who wish them 
to achieve honorable fame in public 
life. It is a cheerful and hopeful 
story of American public life. 
H. B. B. 


The Secrets of 


teries of Health. 


Beauty and Mys- 
A serious book with 


a serious purpose. By Cora Brown 
Potter. Illustrated. Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco and New York. 


Price, $1.75 net. 

This is a book of practical sugges- 
tions and receipts pertaining to beau- 
ty, health, and care of the person. 
Sleep, exercise and diet are aids to 
beauty. Care of skin, hair, and nails 
are essential. Full directions for pre- 
servation of face, mouth, teeth, hands, 
feet, figure and voice are given. In 
an introduction the author congratu- 
lates women that they are no longer 
puppets, but citizens of the world, 
bound not by feudal ties, but by the 
ennobling bonds of patriotism. 
“Through centuries of darkness and 
oppression, doubt and despair, women 
have toiled and struggled, but we 
have reached the glorious prize of lib- 
erty.” 

Women who cultivate health and 
beauty should sleep eight or nine 
hours out of the 24, spend not less 
than two hours a day in the open air, 


and eat plain, nourishing food with 
an ample supply of fruit. All the 
many drugs, dyes, powders and po- 


tions described in this book, are bet- 
ter let severely alone. adopting in- 
stead the old prescription: “keep the 


head cool, the feet warm, and the 
bowels open.” H. B. B. 
On the Training of Parents. By Er- 


nest Hamlin Abbott, Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Many books have been written and 
much printers’ ink expended in advice 


on the training of children. Here 
comes one on an equally important 
side of the subject—the training of 


parents. It is safe to say that when 
the latter is accomplished, the former 
problem will be solved. 

The heart of the subject is reached 
by the sentence which follows the 
title: “And they shall live with their 
children.” Until they do so, the work 
of the parents can never be fully ef- 
fected. In order to intluence a child 
one must enlist its interest. To make 
the child understand them, the par- 
ents must look at the world from the 
child’s point of view. This requires 
sympathy, imagination, and adapta- 


tion. Hlow few parents possess these 
qualities! 
In contrasting government by 


spasm, vs. habit, we have the follow- 
ing: 

*“A voice like a knife cut the still, 
warm air. ‘Now you just go down and 
get that canned salmon.’ I turned and 
saw a little girl in a fluffy dress with 
a skirt like a parachute standing in 
the micst of the long grass. She was 
evidently frightened and _ hesitating. 
‘You do what I say, quick, or U'll whip 
you good.’ The child beat a retreat 
toward me; then persistently stood her 


ground. ‘It’s so far!’ she wailed. ‘If 
you don’t hurry, I'll whip you any- 
way. The little girl burst out crying, 
turned down the dusty road, and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the vil- 
lage.” 

“That same summer a small boy, 
six years old, was playing with his 
blocks. His mother in the next room 


sudcenly realized that she had not or- 


dered some fruit. ‘Max,’ she called. 
‘What is it?’ ‘I want you to do an 
errand for me—sometlhing you have 


never done before. I want you to go 
to the grocery and get six oranges. 
Can you do it quickly and not dawdle?’ 
Max did the errand as promptly as 
could be expected, 

“Why the difference? Because Max 
had been accustomed to obedience and 
to accepting responsibility. The little 
girl had not. “Reduced, to its simplest 
terms, the process of training children 
is that of forming habits.” 

With similar good sense, our author 
points out “the will and the way.” 
“the rule of wit,” “peace at a price,” 
“children’s nature,” and “the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” The book is sugges- 
tive and will be useful. We bespeak 
for it a wide circulation. H. B. B. 


Mental Healing. By Leander Ed- 
mund Whipple, New York. The Meta- 
physical Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 
This book is an exposition of the 
principle of Mental Healing. It begins 
by affirming that health is the birth- 
right of mankind. It proceeds to de- 
fine the nature and scope of metaphysi- 
cal healing; affirms that mind cure is 
not mesmerism or hypnotism, but 
their opposite; claims that metaphysics 
is potent surgery; and states the pres- 
ence of universal ether and telepathy. 
It defines the office of the senses, the 
process of thought, bodily expression. 
and thought images. The beneficent in- 
fluences of mental cure are contrasted 
with the destructive effects of fear in 
sickness. It recounts cures, said to 
have been effected, the various effects 
of fright, the causes of heart disease, 
fevers, and colds, the common ground 
of healing methods, and the import- 
ance of the mental healing movement. 
To the believers in the efficacy of mind 
cures, this book will be eminently sat- 
isfactory. B. B. 





By Arnold Harris 
Earl Landaff). 


Woman Suffrage. 


Mathew, (de jure of 





London. T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1907. 
Paper. One shilling, net. 
This volume of “The Social Prob- 


lems Series” begins with historical 
references to social conditions in for- 
eign countries and a sketch of the 
women’s modern movement in Eng- 
land. Modern women are contrasted 
with modern men. The disadvantages 
in work and wages under which wo- 
men labor and the futility of the so- 
called “benevolent” legislation in their 
behalf are exposed. The help that 
woman suffrage would give to both 
women and men is shown, and the ar- 
gsuments against it are refuted. Wo- 
men’s present right to vote under the 
electoral system of Great Britain for 
men is based upon household, occupa- 
tion and labor franchises, to all of 
which women are eligible. Success 
will be achieved by agitation, organi- 
zation, and spreading of the light. 
The conventional disapproval of the 
recent methods of the suffragettes is 
effectively ridiculed by T. D. Benson 
in “The Reformers’ Year Book,” who 
says:— 

“Of course, when men wanted the 
franchise, they did not behave in the 
unruly manner of our feminine friends. 
They were perfectly constitutional in 
their agitation. In Bristol, they only 
burnt the Mansion House, the Custom 
House, the Bishop’s Palace, the Excise 
Ottice, three prisons, four toll-houses, 
and forty-two private dwellings and 
warehouses, all in a perfectly consti- 
tutional and respectable manner. Nu- 
merous constitutional fires took place 
in Bedford, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
and Devizes, lour men were respec- 
tably hanged at Bristol and three in 
Nottingham, The Bishop of Litch- 
tield was nearly killed, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was insulted, 
spat upon, and with great diftticulty 
rescued from amidst the yells and exe- 
crations of a violent and angry mob. 
In this and other ways the males set 
a splendid example of constitutional 
methods in agitating for the franchise, 
I think we men are well qualified to ad- 
vise the suffragettes to tollow our ex- 
ample, to be respectable and peaceful 
in their methods as we were, and then 
they will have our sympathy and sup- 
port.” 


A Scallop Sheii of Quiet. By Caro- 
line Hazard. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Price, $1.00. 


Forty Lenten Sonnets, and an inter- 
lude of fifteen pcems, precede eight 
final sonnets, which form a “Cycle of 
Grief over the death of a friend.” An 
interesting frontispiece shows the an- 
cient olive tree in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. Brief poetic devotional ut- 
terances are expression of prayer, peti- 
tion, joy, sacrifice, peace and thanks- 


Boston. 


giving. They are of uniform excel- 

lence. Here is one of them: 

“We beg forgiveness in our lowlv 
prayers, 


We pray for shelter from all threat- 
ened harm, 
For refuge from our haunting fears’ 
alarm, 
lor comfort in a thousand daily cares, 
And we forget that unto him who 
dares 
To take God’s grace, the penitential 
psalm 
Must mingle with rejoicing, for with 
calm 
And holy joy upon his way he fares. 
Break forth in singing, O my gladsome 


soul! 
His precious mercies gratefully re- 
count: 
Told o’er and o’er thou canst not 


tell the whole. 
The world is full of love from sea to 
sea, 
That penetrates and shines with 
might on thee 


As did His face upon the holy 
mount, 
A “New Year’s Hymn” is full of 
cheer: 


Oh, forward, forward, turn thy gaze, 

Lift up thine eyes and see! 

The New Year brings untrodden ways; 

Thy God shall walk with thee. 

Cast not a pensive look behind 

To count thy sorrows o’er; 

The New Year comes, and will unbind 

Of joys and griefs its store. 

Put off thy garments soiled and worn; 

Put off affliction’s bands, 

And clothe thyself for New Year’s 

morn 

In raiment from God’s hands. 

The raiment of His Righteousness 

Thy God for thee prepares; 

This New Year, claim thy blessedness 

And cast on Him thy cares: 

And forward, forward turn thy gaze; 

Lift up thine eyes and see! 

The New Year brings untrodden ways, 

Thy God shall walk with thee. 

In such devotional withdrawals from 
her many cares and duties, the presi- 
dent of Wellesley College finds re- 
freshment and consolation, and invites 
her readers to share them. 

H. B. B. 





A SUMMER COTTAGE TO LET — Furnished 
cottage of seven rooms, close to the ocean, to 
let for the summer. Beautiful situation, mag 
nificent view, perfect quiet and seclusion. 
Price, including use of vegetable garden and 
telephone, $125, for the season. Address Mrs 
Willie Mayhew, Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. 
Mass. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will trim or make over 
hats at very moderate rates. Will call at ladies’ 
homes for the hats, and bring them back; and 
if they do not suit at first, will rearrange the 
trimming until perfectly satisfactory, without 
extra charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If your hat 
needs anything done to it, drop a card, appoint- 
ing a time for her to call on you, to Mrs. Natalie 
Rubin, 37 Revere St., Boston. 
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MY CHOICE. 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 





It ain’t no use to grumble and com- 
plain; 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 


In this existence, dry and wet 
Will overtake the best of men— 
Some little shift o’ clouds ‘ll shet 
The sun off now and then. 
They ain’t no sense as I can see, 
In mortals such as you and me 
A-faultin’ Nature's wise intents, 


And lockin’ horns with Provi- 
dence. 

\ 

It ain't no use to grumble and com- 
plain; 


It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 
W'y, rain’s my choice. 





SPRING. 


By John W. Chadwick. 
A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 
An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze— 
The heralds these, whom thou 
send, 
Dear Spring, that we may know 
Hlow soon the land, from. side to side, 
Shall with thy beauty glow. 
4 


dost 


And ‘tis by tokens faint as these, 
O Truth that makest free! 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be; 

Of higher faith and holier trust: 
Of love more deep and wide: 

Of hope, whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide! 

\ 

O truth of God, it is not ours , 
Thy summer to foretell, 

Nor ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in thy blossom swell: 

But we are glad and free of heart, 
That we thy spring have known; 
Well speed the days whose sweetest 

praise 
Is to be called thine own! 


ROADS MADE BY WOMEN. 





land of good roads. 
This country is about as big as Kan- 
sas, and it has thousands of miles of 
native roads, each ten feet or more in 
width. This is different from the 
other countries in Africa, says Frank 
G. Carpenter in a recent article. 

These roadways are one of the 
greatest signs of Uganda's civilization. 
They go up hill and down dale, cross- 
ing the streams and swamps on 
bridges and causeways. 

The roads are kept up by the na- 
tives under the direction of their 
chiefs, though back of the chiefs are 
the British officials, who work through 
them Ixvery person in the country, 
male and female, is subject to one 
month’s work during the year, as a 
road tax. We think it a heavy bur- 
den if we have to pay for one day’s 
work on the roads, but here every one 


Uganda is a 





progressive paralysis and was mostly 
bedridden for forty years, and be- 
cause of his wife’s ill-health Mr. Phil- 
lips was, from the start, the tender 
nurse” A brother of Mrs. Phillips re- 
mained helpless thirty years with lo- 
comotor ataxia. 

The whole initiative and prolonged 
fellowship of their union was their 
mutual devotion to the abolition cause. 
Unconsciously to each, on that day of 
the Garrison Mob, Oct. 21, 1835, Ann 
Terry Green and the “stripling law- 
yer” showed simultaneous interest in 
that movement; Miss Green, as a 
member of a club of ladies in sympa- 
thy with Mr. Garrison's effort, passing 
below Mr. Phillips’s office window, 
from which he saw the mob. 

That Ann Phillips was absolutely 
unselfish, despite constant dependence 
on her husband's personal devotion, 
was evidenced repeatedly when, from 
the little chamber with its window- 
pane broken by an earlier mob, she 
drove him, again and again, from her 
sick bed to face unquestionable dan- 
ger of injury or death. 

Cultured, original and productive in 
thought, Mrs. Phillips was in much 
her husband’s co-equal. ‘“‘My wife has 
always preceded me in the adoption 
of the causes | have advocated,” he 
said. 

When, silver-haired as “silver- 
tongued,” Mr. Phillips sprang upon a 
passing ‘horse car to gain the extra 
moment of transit from Boylston 
street to Common street, he was al- 
ways hastening to a companionship 
into which there entered no disap- 
pointment, nor the “shadow of turn- 
ing.” C. F. Nichols, M.D. 

Boston. 





WOMEN’S HOURS OF LABOR. 

The decision of the U. S, Supreme 
Court in Curt Muller vs. State of 
Oregon, upholding the constitutional- 
ity of the Oregon ten-hour law for wo- 
men, and the brief for the State by 
Louis D. Brandeis, has been published 
for distribution by the National Con- 
sumers’ League, 105 E. 22d street, New 
York. It is a concise and complete 
resume of the whole question, giving 
abstracts of the legislation for the pro- 
tection of women in the several States 
and foreign countries, and quotations 
from numerous authorities on the evil 
effects of long hours on the health of 
women and their children. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley writes: “Applicants 
should send 14 cents in stamps. More 
than 20 States are still without such 
legislation, and a campaign should be 
carried on in them by the help of the 
brief and decision.” 





SUFFRAGIST WITH HUMOR. 








Miss Vera Wentworth. a British suf- 
fragist, was kept in Holloway jail a 
day beyond her companions for eut- 
ting “Votes for Women!” on the wall 
of her cell. She says: “We used to 
make the whole ward laugh by playing 
‘Votes for Women’ tunes on my comb. 
(ne day we organized a great lark. 
By putting our ears to the walls we 
could hear the prisoner in the next 
cell, and so we all agreed to roar like 
hungry animals at dinner time. We 
made a fearful noise, but the wardress 
could do nothing, because there were 


is supposed to work a whole month. | so many of us,” 


Each chief is responsible for the roads 
of his territory, and he calls upon 
every householder for the requisite 
amount of labor. 

The householder as a rule sees that 
most of the work is done by the 
women. This I found to be the case 
all the way from Entebbe to Kampala. 
Everywhere there were girls down on 
their knees pulling out weeds, or 
bending over and smoothing the road- 
bed with short-handled native hoes. 
In one or two places men were at 
work, but as a rule the rough labor 
was done by bare-shouldered, bare- 
armed and bare-footed females, clad in 
bark clothing. 





A REMONSTRANCE. 

“It is said that Wendell Phillips’s 
wife sought him in marriage that she 
might have the glory of bearing a 
child for the chief champion of human 
liberty; but she learned later that she 

a great soul, who had 
his animal life into the 
glory of the mind, and had 
none left to transmit to another.” 

The above, published in a some- 
what authoritative and largely circu- 
lated medical magazine—( Medical 
Brief, April)j—offers to the reader a 
striking picture of a relation some- 
what dissatisfied, or possibly strained, 
between those happy and absolutely 
satisfied souls. 

I am aware that such gossip and 
guesses were called out in the commu- 
nity by Mrs. Phillips’s admiration for 
her husband, with his limitless re- 
sponse; yet no hypothesis could have 
been more unfounded and absurd. 

The writer, a connection by mar- 
riage, Mrs. Phillips’s sole medical at- 
tendant for several years, and consult- 


wedded 
transmuted 


had 


beatific 


ant in Mr. Phillips’s ailments, was 
close to their life, physical and 
psychic. I know that, while there was 


love of children so strong that it led 
to child-adoption, there was neither 
ambition nor conscious plan on the 
part of maid or wife to contract or 
pursue marriage with the especial ob- 
ject of child-bearing. “He wedded an 
invalid. Shortly after their marriage 
Mrs. Phillips became the victim of 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Siam is reported to have passed a 
law giving women the right to vote in 
certain cases. 

“The Golden Windows,” the beauti- 
ful little book of parables by Mrs. Lau- 
ra KE. Richards, has been translated 
into Dutch. 

Justice William H. Moody of the U. 
S. Supreme Court will deliver the ora- 
tion at the unveiling of the memorial 
to Senator George F. Hoar in Worces- 
ter next June. 

Owing to the death of Miss Rodger 
Cunliffe, Mrs. Stanton Coit (830 Hyde 
Park Gate, London) has become Hon- 
orary Treasurer of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

It is announced as a victory for Bel- 
gian women that in future they wiil be 
allowed to testify in civil suits. What 
sort of antiquated legislation has Bel- 
gium had hitherto’ 

Three hundred delegates, represent- 
ing 12 States, attended the recent an- 
nual convention of the Presbyterian 
boards of missions of the Northwest in 
Springtield, Ill. There were 1,369 wo- 
men’s societies and 1,264 young peo- 
ple’s societies represented at the con- 
vention. 

The report is unfounded that Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw is about to establish 
social centres in Boston under the care 
of Prof. Zueblin. Mrs. Shaw desires to 
have the misapprehension corrected. 
She has not added anything to her 
present work, and has no intention of 
doing so. 

We are more crossed than any other 
nation in the history of the world, and 
here we meet the same results that are 
always seen in a much-crossed race of 
plants; all the worst as well as all the 
best qualities of each are brought out 
in their fullest intensities.—Luther 
Burbank. 

Women interested in the struggle 
for freedom in Russia will be glad to 
know that Prof, Paul Milyoukoff’s re- 
cent address in New York on the sub- 
ject has been published in pamphlet 
form, and may be ordered from the 
Civie Forum, 23 W. 44th St., New York 
City, price 10 cents. 





What is the worth of a child to a 
childless home? Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Judy, of Pontiac, Illinois, have par- 
tially estimated it in dollars and cents 
by devoting $70,000 to the Illinois Chil- 
dren's Home in gratitude for the little 
girl they adopted from that home 
three years ago.—Woman’s Tribune. 

The Boston and Brookline Equal 
Suffrage Associations have arranged 
for Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth to 
give a reading from “Votes for Wo- 
men” as part of the entertainment of- 
fered to the delegates to the biennial 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at 4 P. M. on Saturday, June 27, 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall at Boston Uni- 
versity. Delegates and visiting club 
women will be admitted free. 

The summer school of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Is to be open this year 
from July 7 to Aug. 15. In addition 
to the class in library training, 
which has been maintained since 1906, 
courses are offered in household eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, and secretarial 
studies. In general, the new courses 
are designed to be especially helpful to 
teachers. Among the instructors from 
the college staff are Dean Arnold and 
Professor Howard in household ecv- 
nomics, Miss Fisher and Miss Aborn 
in kindergarten, and Professors Eld- 
ridge and Moyer in the commercial 
subjects. 

It is right for thoughtful people to 
try to recognize that this suffrage 
movement is not merely for a vote—a 
thing bought and sold for half-a-crown 
among some grades of male citizens— 
but that it belongs to one of the great 
tidal movements of civilization, the as- 
sertion of the right and duty of women 
to form womanly standards of judg- 
ment and conduct for themselves in- 
stead of receiving them from men, as 
the necessary condition of a more en- 
lightened society in which these stand- 
ards will find equal expression with 
those of men in the life of the family, 
the city, and the State-——London Na- 
tion. 


In his annual report President Eliot 
of Harvard says regarding pensions 
provided for widows of professors: “As 
a resource for a widow in cases of sud- 
den disability or death, the possibility 
of a Carnegie pension is already a 
great comfort to men of small means 
who give their lives to the higher edu- 
cation. It does not relieve men who 
can get their lives insured from the 
duty of so doing, but there are some 
men with families who cannot get 
their lives insured upon any terms, 
and others whose expenses are so near 
their incomes that they cannot save 
the money for premiums on any ade- 
quate amount of insurance.” 


Minister Wu _ Ting-fang lately ad- 
dressed his countrymen at the Chinese 
theatre in New York, for the benelit. 
of the temple fund of the Confucius 
society. He wore his most splendid 
garments. He urged the necessity of 
following the precepts of IX’ung-fu-tse 
and observing the duties of the five 
relationships—those of prince and sub- 
ject, parent and child, brother and 
brother, husband and wife, and friena 
and friend. “A good man,” he said, 
“obeys his wife, and a wife sometimes 
gives good counsel to her husband, 
particularly when she advises him not 
to gamble and not to use opium. You 
cunot be a good man if you quarrel in 
your family.” 


The United States will have 
prestige of being represented at the 
International Woman Suffrage Con- 
gress in Amsterdam next month by 
the president and secretary of the In- 
ternational Suffrage Alliance, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery. Among the delegates 
are the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president 
of the National American Suffrage ..s- 
sociation; its legal adviser, Judge 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, lately 
elected justice of the peace at Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Mrs. Oliver W. Stewart of 
(hicago, president of the Illinois As- 
sociation; Miss Janet E. Richards of 
Washington, the well-known _ lec- 
turer, and other prominent women. 


the 


The Journal of Education says of the 
recent meeting in Nashville of the 
Teachers’ Association of Middle Ten- 
nessee: “It was the largest gathering 
of Tennessee teachers that has ever 
been assembled. Men were a good 
proportion in the audiences, and wo- 
men were recognized on the _ plat- 
forms. Ethel Northern of Nashville, 
one of the brightest and best leaders 
in primary education in the south, 
was one of the notable successes of 
the week as a help to primary teach- 
ers. Nannie Lee Frayser of Louisville 
was a charming success on story tell- 
ing. Mary Low Goodwin made a great 
hit in a paper on ‘Teaching English.’ 
Thirty-one counties paid the teachers 
for the time spent in attendance. 
There are forty universities, colleges, 
and seminaries in Nashville.” 





Mrs, Alice Isabel Brayton, treasurer 
of the Nebraska W. 8. A., writes in the 
Headquarters Message: “Have you 
read the proceedings of the Oklahoma 
Legislature? Of the ‘Wooden Indian’ 
discussion’ It is now a misdemeanor 
to make any image of an Indian, of 
whatever name or nation, for display 
in front of a tobacco or any other shop. 
It is a modern form of ‘Thou shalt not 
make for thyself any graven image,’ 
confined to the Indian. Now what is 
the reason this measure was so enthu- 
siastically supported by all factions? 
It is universally conceded that it was 
because each party wished to control 
the Indian vote. And so it goes. It is 
the Irish vote, the German vote, the 
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stitutes ‘* good service” : 
3. The person called. 


Remember : 
Round Trip—for the message 
and answer. 


It may cost a little more— 
but so does the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 


A Chain and Its Links 


In telephoning there are three links in the chain that con- 
1. The person calling. 


No matter how much any one or any two of these links do to 
develop good service, the result is determined by the 


One fare for the 


2. The operator. 





measure of co-operation of the third. 


A chain is no 





stronger than its weakest link. 


If the person calling fails to consult the catalogue and gives a 
wrong number, the operator inevitably repeats the error. 
person called fails to answer promptly and the caller leaves the tele- 
phone, naturally ‘‘ there is no one on the line.” 


Being human, the operator—the third link—is liable to err 
occasionally, but careful analysis demonstrates that she is not fairly 
chargeable with many of the difficulties frequently ascribed to her. 


if Link No. ! Cives the Right Number and Calls Dis- 


If the 





tinctly and Link No. 3 Answers Promptly, the Telephone 





suffice. 


Company will be responsible for its part of the chain. 
motive actuated it, the motive of economy, or self-interest, would 


From any Pay Station you can speak to any one 
of 300,000 telephones in the territory of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company 


If no higher 








Italian yote, and now it is the Indian 
vote! Will it ever be the woman 
vote?” 





HUMOROUS. 


“IHiow long did the fight with your 
husband last?’ “About tin minutes, yer 
honor, Sure no lady would keep at it 
any longer.” 


Tommy (hampered with a conscience 
and home from an afternoon party): 
“\iamma, darling, I've a great favor to 
ask of you. Please don’t ask me how 
1 behaved?!’ ” 


“Tommy,” said the hostess, “you 
seem to be in deep thought.” ‘‘Yes'm,” 
replied Tommy: “ma told me some- 
thin’ to say if you should ask me to 
have some cake or anything, an’ | bin 
here so long now I forgit what it was,” 


“QO, Mr. Saloon-keeper, your sign’s 
fallin’ down!” said a little boy to the 
rum-seller, The saloon-keeper hurried 
out, and the boy pointed to a drunken 
man who had fallen over. When last 
seen the boy was two rods ahead of 
the saloon-keeper. 

Of Sir Robert VPeel’s entire lack of 
sympathy, Daniel O’Connell said: “His 
smile was like the silver plate on a 
cottin.”” Of a woman with a similar re- 
pellent temperament, he said: “She 
has all the characteristics of a poker 
except its occasional warmth.” 


City Nephew: “Well, uncle, did you 
have a good year?’ 

Farmer: “Did I? Gosh, yes. I had 
four cows and three hogs killed by 
railroad trains, an’ two hogs and nine 
chickens killed by autermobiles. I 
cleared near a thousand dollars,’’—The 
Bohemian. 





“Mistah Bones, do yo’ beliebe in 
signs?’ No, sah, Ah don’t. De otaah 
day Ah wuz feelin’ sick, an’ Ah saw 
a sign, ‘Rubber heels,’ an’ Ah went 
home an’ chewed a piece of rubbah all 
day, an’ de nex’ day Ah wuz sicker 
dan eber. No sah; Ah don’t beliebe 
in no signs.” 





The countess had gone on her first 
shooting-trip, and stopped at tne 





gamekeeper’s house for the night. 

“IT have never heard the nightingales 
sing s» loud,” she remarked. 

“You can easily quiet them, my lady; 
I have put a bootjack or two by your 
ladyship’s bedside.”—Jugend. 


Margie is six years old, and her 
family are l’resbyterians. Some of 
Margie’s little friends are Episcopa- 
lians, and Margie was much impressed 
with their Lenten sacrifices. On Ash 
Wednesday she announced that she 
would eat no cand¥ for forty days. A 
few hours later some one saw Margie 
with a large peppermint stick. ““Why, 
Margie,” said her friend, “I thought 
you had given up candy for Lent.” “I 
did mean to,’ admitted Margie, “but 
I’ve changed my mind. I'm giving up 
profane language.’’—Lippincott’s. 


When Anson P. Morrill, of Maine, 
was making his first run for Congress, 
a henchman of his opponent asked an 
old minister, “Who are you going to 
vote for?’ “Well,” said the old man, 
“IT thought I should give Anson a 
vote.” “Oh, but I don’t see how you 
can vote for him! Don't you know he 
is a Universalist? He doesn’t believe 
in a hell.” With a twinkle in his eye, 
the old man said: “We'll send him to 
Washington, When he has served his 
two years, if he doesn’t believe in a 
hell I shall be very much surprised.’’—- 
Boston Record. 








THE MISSES ALLEN | 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








Opposite Arlington St. 








Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


+ Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 


F. Pix 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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